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From the Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts. 
Description of an Egyptian Mummy, present- 
ed to the Massachusetts General Hospital ; 
with an account of the operation of Eim- 
balming, in ancient and modern times.—By 

JOHN C. Warren, M. D. Professor of A- 

natomy and Surgery, in Harvard University. 

[cCONTINUED.] 

In order to examine the state of the body, 
{ cut through the external cloth, where it 
covered the head, and found a great many 
turns of bandages about three inches wide, 
rolled around, to the number of twenty-five 
thicknesses. The outer cloth and the outer 
turns of bandage were in fine preservation 
and of considerable strength. ‘They exhibited 
marks of having been imbued with some glu- 
tinous substances, intended to preserve them ; 
and to which is to be attributed their yellow 
colour. ‘The inner turns were more decayed 
as they were nearer the body ; those next it 
were quite rotten, and so closely cemented to 
the surface, as to be separated only by a la- 
borious process. ‘The cementing ochenente 
is asphaltos, the same in which the body i 
embalmed. This substance was quite ‘ai, 
hard, and brittle. Imbedded in it, on the 
nose,was found a beetle, and near this, anoth- 
er sinall insect, whose character could not be}. 
determined. ‘The beetle was asacred animal, 
in high estimation among the Egyptians, and 
seems to have occupied a distinguished rank 
in their theology, from the conspicuous place 
assigned it in the zodiac of Tentyra and other 
great monuments. It is generally connected 
with and appears to be holding a globe between 
its claws, and has been supposed to be the 
symbol of fecundity. 

The skin of the face being exposed, was 
dry, hard, of & black colour, and its texture 
readily distinguishable, although deeply im- 
bued with the embalming bitumen. It was 
wrinkled as if it had been exposed to the ac- 
tion of great heat, or pressure while in a soft 
and yielding state; and the latter cause has 
produced a distortion of the features from the 
right to the leftside. ‘The sockets of the eyes 
are filled up, the eye-lids preserved ; but the 
eyebrows, together with the other hair, are 
removed, or destroyed near to the head, prob- 
ably by the action of heat; just enough of it 
remaining, however, to show that it was not 
black, nor crisped or wooly, but of a brown or 
reddish brown colour. T he teeth are perfect 





sO far as shay can rie seen 5 eniee white, and 
shaped like those of the European, contrary 
to the opinion of some learned men, that the 
i’;gyptians had the incisor teeth pointed like 
the canine or dog teeth. (V. Blumenbach, 
ve.) The ears are small,‘and well filled with 
embalming substance. ‘The skin of the scalp 
as the same appearances as that of the face. 
Being unwilling to disturb the 
cloth : and bandage, I left every thing on the 
body as it issued from the sepulchre at Thebes. 
The bandages about the neck were afterwards 
cemented togetiier, to preve nt the air from 
eutering, and the head of the mummy was in- 
vested with a cloth formed into something like 
those represented on the heads of the cases, 
instead of the turns of bandage which had 
originally enveloped it. Every part examin- 
ed was deeply impregnated with the embalm- 
ing substance, which proved, on examination, 
to he asphaltos, the bitumen of Judea. When 
the bandages were first opened, no great o- 
dour issued from the body; but after it had 
been exposed a few days, a very strong and 
peculiar-smell was perceived, and continued 
to exhale, until the body was enclosed in 2 
case, made very tight. The expésure to alr 
did not, however, alter the skin otherwise than 
to produce a whitish saline efflorescence on 
its surface, which consisted of sulphate and 
carbonate of soda, and this, being wiped off, 
did not re-appear when the body was placed 
in its case. 


The appearances about this mummy accord 
so perfectly with those which have been gen- 
erally described by travellers and authors, as 
to leave no doubt of its being genuine. The 
figures on the cases, the colours, the subjects, 
the characters, the plaster, the wood, the cloth 
investing the body, the arrangement of the 
bands, the embalming substance, the body 
itself, “all agree with the descriptions which 
have been formerly published, and carry 
marks of the labours of ancient kgypt. A- 
mong the peculiarities not already noticed, is 
the texture of the cloth; it ts wrought in 2a 
very even and workmanlike manner, and the 
threads of which it is composed are doubled 
and twisted. ‘The painted colours retain that 
brightness, so often spoken of by those who 
have examined the catacombs. ‘The style of 
the figures is truly Egyptian, and could bardly 
be imitated by modern art. For more perfect 
satisfaction, the different parts composing it 
were submitted to artists and mem of science, 
who perfectly agreed in identifying them with 








the corresponding parts of other mummies. 
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Professor Everett, whose extensive science suggests that this might be the body of a Ca- 
and observation particul: arly qualified him as rian or lonian who had been naturalized in 
a judge, and my other colleagues, Doctors Egypt, and admitted to the mysteries of the 
Jackson, Gorham, Channing, and Bigelow; priesthood ; or is it not probable it might be 
also, George Blake, Esq. Dr. Webster, and intended to distinguish one of those Egyptians 
various other gentlemen, examined the difier-- whom king Psammetichus placed in the care 
ent objects betore they were enclosed in cases, of the lonians and Carians, settled in Egypt 
and though some of them had been previously for the purpose of having them thoroughly 
sceptical, they were perfectly satisfied after;}educated inthe Greek language? These, 
making their examination. I mention these} when grown up, served as interpreters, and as 
circumstances because the accidental coinci-|soine of them probably belonged to the order 
dence in the time ofits appearance in Boston, | of priests, the inscription might be placed on 
a the intelligence of an imposition in natu-| the body as a mark of distinction for this kind 
| history lately practised in Europe, had! of learning. 
re ven red many persons suspicious of the true} All other imscriptions on the coffins, the 
character of this mummy. If, in addition to} bandages, and the papyri of the mummies, 
what is stated above, any farther confirmation!are pure Egyptian. ‘The latter are gener- 
of its genuineness were required, it might be ally, | believe, ih the common or enchorial 
vbtained from the consideration of the facts} characters, the former in the sacred or hiero- 
that the British consul at Alexandria, who'glyphic. In the last Quarterly Review may 
selected it, must undoubtedly have been an be found an account of these two kinds of wri- 
adequate judge in this case; and thatthe ting. It appears that the Egyptians had two 
fabrication of such a work by the ignorant kinds of writing, one which was used for com- 
and sluggish inhabitants of ‘Thebes and its mon purposes, and the other sacred. The 
Necropolis, would have been attended with former being in most common use, has been 
greater difficulties than the acquisition of denominated enchorial, from the Greek words 
many mummies from the catacombs. signifying tn the country 3 ; this is found in the 
Some mummies tn the cabinet of Dresden, manuscripts or papyri, deposited in the coffins 
which lave been described by Winckelman, of mummies, and appears when compared 
corresponded generally with this; but had with the other, to be a sort of running hand. 
peculiarities not unworthy of notice. They The hieroglyphic or sacred characters were 
were four in number ; two only are particu- employed for sacred and mysterious subjects 5 
larly described, one a male, the other a female. for inscriptions in the temples, on the obelisks, 
The former had its bandages painted withthe and other monuments. The hieroglyphic 
figure of a man in the prime of life, with a writing is well known to be symbolical ; the 
curled beard ; his head enveloped with gilded , pictures of objects are by it made to represent 
bands, on which were represented precious words or ideas; butas it appears probable that 
stones. About the neck, a chain of gold was in many instances the same idea is expressed 
painted ; various other ornamenis in diflerent by different objects, and different ideas by the 
parts, and the fingers were set off with rings. ;same object, the true meaning being gather- 
The feet and legs were naked, excepting that ed from the connexion of these objects, this 
the former were covered with a kind of san-; writing would be difficult to decvpher, even if 
dals. ‘These appearances designate the body we understood the ancient Egyptian tongue. 
of a priest; for it is weli known this order of The enchorial characters have by some of the 
men were meet highly honoured by the Egyp- learned been thought to be alphabetical like 
tians. They were the physicians, law-givers, the modern languages of Europe; but a more 
and ministers of religion when alive, and on close examination shows that they are in ma- 
their death, their bodies were treated with ny instances the same as the ghieroglyphics, 
greater honours, aud covered with more orna- of course there is strong reason to believe that 
ments thau others. ‘The patera in the handy the enchorial letters are derived from and are 
and the sandals on the feet, are especially ap- probably a corruption of the hiereglyphies.— 
propriated to the mummies of the prie sts. | We have therefore no more reason to expect 
‘The most remarkable thing about this to succeed in decyphering these than the 
mummy is the inscription on the breast in, others. 

Greek characters, Expsuchi. Thisinscription! The Rosetta stone, discovered by the 
or one very nearly like it, has been found in French in Egypt, which fell into the hands of 
other places, as an epitaph, or valedictory ad- the English, and is now deposited 1 in the Brit- 
dress, or the conclusion to a letter; and ap- ish Muse ‘um, contains a triple inscription ; that 
peais to mean, Live happy! or perhaps, in; (Is, an inscription in three different kinds of 
ihis instance, Be happy! The word is un- characters ; hieroglyphic, enchorial, and 
doubtedly Greek,and the question arises, how |Greek. It has been ascertained that these 
sould i it come to be placed on the body of different inscriptions are intended to express 
au Egyptian priest, Winckleman judic ‘ously |the same ideas, of course they afford an op- 
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portunity of comparing the two first with the 
last; andin this way the meaning of a con- 
siderable number of hieroglyphics has been: 
satisfactorily made out. Among them are, 
the names of deities, kings, animals, &c. <A 
french author has gone so far as to give an} 
alphabet of Egyptian letters, both enchorial, 
and hieroglyphic. Although these discove-, 
ries are calculated to afford much gratification | 
to the learned, it is not probable that they will | 
unfold to us any profound views of the litera- 
ture and science of Egypt, as well for the rea- 
sons hinted at above, as because all its writings, 
so far as we can judge, are very limited in the 
nature of their subjects. 

The inscriptions on the cases of the Hospi- 
tal mummy are altogether hieroglyphic.— 
They are placed in columns, to be read from 
above downward, and from right to left. No 
attempt has been made to decypher them, 
from the belief that with our present means 
this would be impracticable. But as the at- 
tention of the learned is very much excited by 
the discoveries already alluded to, and great 
efforts are making to enlarge the bounds of 
the knowledge acquired, it is not improbable 
that before long, some part of these inscrip- 
tions may be understood, and their meaning 


unfolded to the public. 
pe 


LITERARY. 
PERCIVAL’S POEMS. 

We will not disguise the pleasure with which 
we turn from political excitements and specu- 
lations, to reflections upon subjects more con- 
genial to our feelings and taste. Were it not 
that those excitements arise out of the free 
examinations which our constitutions cuaran- 
tee to us, of subjects connected with the na- 











tional liberty and prosperity, we could wish| 
that they might never occur. <As they will) 
come, however, in some shape, it is ‘he duty | 
of men to enter into them—to feel with them, | 
and to use, and as far as possible, control 
them, to the aivancement of the general hap-| 
piness, and to the prolongation of our free in-| 
stitutions. It would be well if they ended 
here; and ifthe personal resentments, and 
the bitterness of defeat and disappointment, 
or pride of success, could pass away with the 
seasons which called such passions into activi- 
ty. In the present condition of men and 
of things, this cannot well be; and it is only 
by a recurrence to subjects of another nature, 
upon which the minds,of men come bearer to. 
each other, that the prompting of hostile in-: 
terests and opposing partialities can be sub-| 
dued or allayed. One of these subjects is the 
general literature of our country ; towards 
which all men exhibit an indulgent and pro- 
tecting partiality, and for the free and fair 
growth of which we have all a common hope. 


Among the works which have lately issued 
from the American press, is a volume of poems 
by James G. Percivar. It comprises, in a- 
bout 400 octavo pages, in an elegant typogra- 
phy, a careful selection from the various pub- 
lished productions of the author. The char- 
acter of Dr. Percival’s poetry has been already 
so freely discussed, and has drawn towards it 
such repetitions of the public praise, that any 
thing more would be unnecessary, we should 


‘think, than the simple notice of the coming 


out of this last publication, to claim for it an 
extensive reading and patronage. Through- 
out all the productions of this highly gifted 
genius, there is a prevailing spirit of deep 
feeling, and of rich and pure poetry, along 
with a classic beauty of thought and expres- 
sion, the force of which has been felt, time and 
again, by more than the many whose admira- 
tion began with his first introduction to the 
public through the medium of a New-Haven 
literary periodical. ‘The style of his versifi- 
cafion is singularly free and unhackneyed ; 
and it seems to flow on in a full and deep 
harmony, drawing after it, into whatever inci- 
dental courses it may run,the willing hearts of 
his readers. If he has exhibited a disinclina- 
tion to consult the precise intellectual tone and 
spirit of the averayze mass to whom his works 
are presented ; he has nevertheless appealed 
often and powerfully to the force of human 
sensibility, and has gone then to the founda- 
tion of those propensities which move and de- 
light the mass of those who read and feel. If 
his is the poetry of soliloquy, he certainly of- 
ten touches and awakens the whole spirit, and 
passes over the cords of our human feeling 
with fingers schooled in the most exquisite 
and masterly performance. We feel a pride 
in speaking of him, and of those other true 
poets, and pensive and melancholy men, 
Brooxs, Hatiack, and Bryant, who along 
with him, have given acharacter to our litera- 
ture, which has drawn out the commendation 
of foreign critics, and which we may recur to 
with a degree of becoming republican pride. 

Jn the volume before us, the longest poem 
is * Prometheus,” in two parts, comprising a- 
bout 370 of the Spenserian stanza. It is full 
ofthe “ dark imaginings” of a lofty and free 
spirit; but there are parts of it to which ex- 
ceptions may be properly taken ; and it may, 
on the whole, be thought of ofiener as an inai- 
tation, than as an equalof byron. There 
are portions of it, nevertheless, which exhibit 
the peculiar quality and force of our author’s 
poetry. Ofsuch is the apostrophe to the 
Sun, which is perhaps no more than equalled 
by the sublime apostrophe to the Ocean, by 
Byron. 

The North American Review, in an early 
notice of Clio,’ says—* There certainly reigns 
in many parts of it, (the poctry of Dr. Percival) 
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the true etherial spirit. ‘The vein is often as 
fine as any we have ever known. The pieces 
are not few in which the soul of the author, 
rising as he proceeds, invests itself and the 
reader, in acloud of delicious enchantment. 
He possesses tie rare and divine art of mpart- 
ing to language those mysterious and unearth- 
ly influences which cone to us from the strings 
of an Holian harp. Without employing our 
senses as instruments, he can yet diffuse 
through our feelings something like the result 
of all the sweetest sensations. Other authors 
often obtain admiration and fame from the 

excellence and beauty of separate ideas and 
sentiments, and the skill with which they ar- 
range them. These gifts are enough to make 
the fine writer ; they may produce the deep- 
est immediate impressions; But to these Mr. 
Percival adds the power of exciting in the 
mind a pervading and continuing charin 5 an 
aggregate efiect, separate from the original 
one, analogous to a secondary rainbow. As 
you wander through the garden of his poetry, 
you enjoy something more than the pleasure 
of gazing on individual speciinens, or inhaling 
their successive sweets, or surveying gay beds 


and fairly ordered parte rres: fur the air itself 


is occupied with a spirit of mingled fragrance. 
As mere music often speaks a sort of ‘language, 
so our author’s language breathes a 
music. We are convinced that it Is true po- 
etry, since in reading it, we have had exactly 
the same feeling as in surveying admired sub- 
jects of the sister arts of painting and statu- 
ary.” 

SSS 





a 
G K i BOL. 
From the Boston Daily . ddveri —. 
Sketch of the Revolutionary Wa ar in n Greece, 
for the pre sent year. 

The aceounts which we have from Greece, 
for the present vear, come down culy to the 
beginning of September; but they bring the 
campaign by ki und toaclose. Itis not proba- 
ble from the position in which these accounts 
leave the Turkish armies, that any further at- 
tempt to take the field in force will be made 
this year. At sea, it is probable we shall yet 
receive ititeresting accounts of attempts, if not 
of success, on the part of the Greeks, 

At the commencement of the present yeaf& 
the Turks were reduced, in the Morea, to the 
four fortresses of Coron, and Modon, which 
are insignificant, Patras, and the Castle of 
Corintif, which are important. When the 
army of Churshid, the commander-in-chiet, 
entered the Morea, the last year, a very pow- 
erful ‘Purkish garrison was thrown into. the 
Castle of Corinth, wiich stands on a lofty hill, 
at thédistance of about two miles from the 
town. Binding their numbers too great for 
this evtifined position, and wholly cut off {rem 
fil communication with the surronuding coun- 
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sort of 


try, a considerable part of the Tursisi: garri- 
son made an attempt to cut their way to Pa- 
tras. ‘They were surprised in a defile, about 
half way between the two places, and refusin 
the terms of capitulation offered them, they 
were wholly destroyed. At a subsequent pe- 
riod an attempt was made to throw supplies 
into the fortress, previously to the arrival of 
the Turkish fleet for that purpose. To this 
end, a large quantity of provisions was landed 
on the beach, by neutral vessels chartered by 
the ‘Turkish commandant at Patras. A party 
of Turks from the garrison, attempted to de- 
scend the hill, to take possession of the provi- 
sions ; but being aeterred by the appearance 
of a numerous ‘Greek force, retreated to the 
castle, while all the provisions fell into the 
hands of the Greeks. 

‘The campaign of the Turks this year, was 
projected on the same plan with, that of the 
last, but with more extensive combinations. 
From the head quarters at Larissa,in Thessa- - 
ly, the commander-in-chief was to collect an 
army to move downward on the Morea. He 
was to be supported by the Pacha of Negro- 
pont, who was to cross to the adjacent conti- 
nent, and having ravaged Attica, meet the 
Se raskier at the isthmus of Corinth. ‘The 
Pacha of Scutari was to descend with the long 
expected supplies from upper Albania; and 
passing through the mountains of Agrapha, 
form ajunction with the Pacha in Livadia ; 
while a third auxili ary corps under Omar Bey 
Brioni and Jussuf Pacha, after having been 
reinforced by a body of troops, to be landed 
by the C apudan Pacha, at Condy la, in Acar- 
nania, Was to cioss into Livadia, and there 
meet the combined forces, which were to 
move down into the Morea, at the moment 
when the fleet of the Capudan Pacha, having 
supplied the fortresses of Carysto, (in Negro- 
pont) of Coron, Modon, and Patras, should 
appear in the gulf of Lepanto, to support all 
these movemeuts. ‘The reader, who will be 
at the pains to compare this sketch witha 
map, will see how skilfully it was devised. “The 
Oriental Spectator in alluding to it, exclaims 
in triumph, and in capital letters, Lheure fatale 
des Grecs est pres de sonner. U nfortunately 
for the prediction of this enlightened editor, 
no one part of this plan succee eded. We pro- 
ceed briefly to sketch the mode of its failure. 

At the close of the year 1522, we have seen 
that Churshid Pacha, the Seraskier had met 
the usual fate of an unsuccessful Turkish cen- 
eral. His place was supplied by Djelal Bey, 
Pacha of Bosnia, who died immediately on 
his arrival at the head quarters, and not with- 
out strong suspicions of being poisoned. Ie 
was succceded by Mehmed Ali, kraija, or 
ueutenant of Churshid, at the time of the 
death of the latter. This change of the per- 





sons of the commander-in-chief, was doubtless 
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among the causes which retarded the opera- 
tions of the campaign. 

The first military attempt was on the fortress 
of Misolunghi, a strong town in the possession 
of the Greeks, at the entrance of the Gulf ot 
Patras. The Turks had already beseiged it 
at the close of the year 1822; and at the be- 
ginning of this year, they determined to at- 
tempt it by assault. On the 6th of January, 
it was attacked by the Turks with great vig- 
our, and the first line of the fortifications was 
carried. The beseiged had reserved their 
strength to this moment, and made so spirited 
a sortie, that the Albanians in the Turkish ar- 
inv betook themselves to flight, and were 
soon followed by the rest of the assailants.— 
‘'hus defeated in the attempt on Misolunghi, 
the Turkish commanders attempted to move 
directly eastward into Livadia. ‘They were 
met by a body of Greeks on the Aspropokamo, 
(the Acklores) who successfully disputed their 
passage. In consequence of subsequent events 
and after much individual desertion, the 
whole corps of Aibanians in this army disban- 
ded themselves, and refused to keep the field. 

With the spring of the year, the new elec- 
tions in Greece came on, and more than one 
candidate was started for the important post 
of President. ‘The Oriental Spectator appeals 
to this fact as a proof of the divided state oi 
Grecian feelings, and as indicative of the ap- 
proaching ruin of the race. We hope it is no 
bad sign for a nation to have more than one 
candidate for the Presidency. ‘The meeting 
of the elective body took place at Astros, in 
the montn of April. Napoli di Romania had 
been fixed upon as the future seat oi Govern- 
ment, a purpose for which the great strength 
of its fortifications and its vicinity to the na- 
val islands, admirably fitted it. But the ap- 
pearance of the plague, in consequence of the 
long confinement of a numerous Turkish gar- 
rison within the walls, made it expedient for 
the government to return to Astros, a small 
place at a little distance, on the western coast 
of the Gulf of Napoli. It appears that the of- 
fer of are-election was made to Prince Mavro- 
cordato; but that, considering that the public 
good would be promoted by the choice of the 
Bey of Mania, he declined the office. Mavro- 
michalis was accordingly chosen in his place 
as President of the Executive Council. John 
Orlando, a Hydriot, of character and influ- 
ence, was made president of the Legislative 
Senate. In an interesting letter to the Phil- 
hellenic Societies of Swisserland and Germa- 
ny, bearing date July 27, 1823, Prince Mavro- 
cordato thus handsomely characterizes his suc- 
cessor: “ ‘The venerable and aged Chieftain, 
beloved for his disposition, well known for his 
patriotism, and strong alike from his wealth 
and the general esteem of all Greece.” The 
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discontent, which the Mainote leaders had felt 
at the election of the Constantinopolitan 
prince Mavrocordato, last year. For the rest, 
the accounts which circulate of these dissen- 
sions must be received with great caution. In 
the Boston Daily Advertiser we perceive an 
arucie, quoted from the Smyrna Oriental Spec- 
tator, that Colocotroni has openly resisted the 
authority of the Senate, and been tlirown into 
prison. ‘This calumny (for such we presume 
itto be) has often been repeated against Col- 
ocotreonl. It is wue this general is of the Mai- 
note race, and was discontented that his ven- 
erable chiei Mavromichalis was passed over, 
at the first election. But that he ever resisted 
the governmentthere is no proof. When Chur- 
shid’s army passed the mountains in July,1822, 
this sanie Oriental Spectator, charged Ulysses 
with being bribed to let them pass; and as 
Colocotroni raised the seige of Patras, at the 
same time, and marched towards Argos, the 
same paper accused him also of having desert- 
ed the cause, and of having fled to join the 
‘Lurks with the military chest. It now appears 
(iat tue Whole was a plan concerted with great 
agacity, aad pursued with entire success, by 
tne Grecian generals. Ulysses entered into a 
pretended negotiation with Churshid, promis- 
ig to leave the passage of the mountains free 
to him. - Churshid, deceived, passed with his 
whole force, not thinking it necessary to leave 
any troops behind him to protect 'Phéssaly.— 
Uiysses meantime having despatched an ex- 
press to Colocotroni, apprisinig him of the ap- 
proaching invasion, Colocotroni made a rapid 
march into Argolis, met and defeated the 
Turkish army, and slew 1's general.—This 
was Colocotrini’s desertion with the military 
chest. While he was thus employed, Ulysses 
was in rapid motion in Thessaly,and Churshid 
was obliged to hasten back to protect Larissa. 
—This was the treachery of Ulysses. But 
the calumny was circulated, and did its office, 
and the truth will not reach one in a hundred 
who was thus misled. 

To return, however, to the events of this 
year—We have seen that the first operation 
in the ‘Turkish campaign, the reduction of 
Misolunghi, had failed. In the month of May ; 
a general rising took place in the villages about 
Mount Pelion and the eastern side of the culf 
of Volo. ‘This was deemed of sufficient im- 
portance by the Seraskier, to induce bira to 
send a strong force to reduce the Greeks.— 
This force penetrated to the isthmus of Trike- 
ri, where it was successfully resisted. The 
Oriental Spectator failed not to inform the 
friends of humanity that the isthmus had 
veen forced, and Trikeri, one of the most 
ilourishing Greek towns, reduced to ashes. 
in a subsequent number, the misstatement 
was acknowledged: “ Trikeri was not yet ta- 





election of Mavromichalis put an end to the 


ken, though it probably would be; only twen- 
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ty-four villages in its neighbourhood were de 

stroyed.” The event has proved that th 
isthmus was never forced, and the 'Turkis!. 
army, without having effected any thing, was 
recalled to head quarters. 

On the first and third of May, the fleet oi 
the Capudan Pacha sailed from Constantino- 
ple. According te the most probable accounts 
it consisted of seventy ships of war, of all sizes, 
and thirty transport vessels. ‘The ships ot 
war, however, in the Turkish navy, also serve 
the purpose of transports, and a considerable 
body of men was put on board to reinforce 
the various garrisons. Though the general 
plan of the ‘Turkish campaign was well under- 
stood to consist of the tour of the fortresses 
and the debarkation of the troops at Patras, 
yet as the Capudan Pacha the last year made 
a powerful eilort to regain Scio, it was thought 
this year, that an attempt would be made on 
some of the islands. Ipsaro and Samos were 
thought to be particularly exposed, and the 
most active preparations were made to defend 
them. At Ipsara 280 battering cannon were 
mounted on diffe ‘rent parts of the coast, itseif 
little else thanarock. ‘Twelve thousand men 
armed with musketry, were organized to ap- 
pear at amoment’s warning. ‘Twenty-five 
brigs, mounting each 12 cannons, and carry- 
ing crews of from 110 to 120 men, 6 fire ships 
and 120 gun-boats or scampavias, were in 
perfect readiness. We give this statement of 
the strength of the island with confidence, for 
we find itin a Smyrna paper. . ‘The motives 
in thus letting the ‘Turkish Ad- 
miral know what he might expect, if he at- 
tempted a landing, can be estimated. 

No attempt, however, was made on rd one 
ofthe islands m the possession of the Greeks. 
About the beginning of June, the Capudan 
Pacha appeared oii the coasts of Negropont 
and lande d a large force. ‘This body of men 
obliged the Greeks to raise the seige of Carys- 
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rarrison of that place, uniting wit! 
the forces thus landed, and the garrison of the 
city of Negropont, made an incursion lito 4 
tica, as far as the walls of Athens. ‘The i 

habitants of this city deserted it at the ap- 
proac h of the Turks, and took refuge in Sala- 
mis and the other islands. The fortress 
Athens, however, was strongly garrisoned and 
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well provisioned by the Gre eks, and the Turk- 


ish troops from Negropont were soon obliged 
to retire, to check the progress that the 
Greeks were making, in their absence, in that 
island. Here ended the cooperation whicl 
the Turkish commandant of Negropont was 
to aflord to the general plan of the campaign. 
With the appearance of the fleet of the Ca- 
pudan Pacha. the Sereskier Mehemet Ali, in 
‘Thessaly, put himself in motion. Ulysses at 
io old post of Thermopyle, a and with a smal 
', kept him some time in check ; the rath- 
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ras rumours began to prevail of a general 

ising among the peasantry of many mountain 
villages in ‘Thessaly, who had as yet taken no 
vart inthe war. ‘The first symptoms of his 
‘ising were experienced by the Pacha of Scu- 
iar, who, with 8000 men, was to pass through 
the defiles of Agrapha, on his way to Livadia. 
The Agraphiotes took arms, and resisted his 
passage, and under the brave chief Stonari, 
kept the Pacha long stationary, and cost him 
many men. A reinforcement, however, of 
4000 men enabled him finally to force his 
way. We now forthe last time quote the 
“ Oriental Spectator,” the great source, we 
repeat, from which intelligence unfavourable 
to the Greek cause is circulated in Europe. 
The editor of that paper, who appears to be 
an ultra Frenchman in Turkish pay, in his 
paper of the 20th June, which is now before 
us, says :—The Pacha of Scutari is now at 
Thermopyle ;” and in the paper of the 11th 
of July, it is further added, “the Pacha of 
Scutari, with FoRTY THOUSAND MEN, has taken 
possession of the first defiles of the Morea.” 
Such m telligence, coming from a spot within 
a day's sail of the scene of action, was truly 
alarming to the friends of humanity. There 
was not one word of truthinit! The Pacha 
of Scutari, down to the last accounts, has seen 
neither the defiles of the Morea nor Thermo- 
pyle; and at the date of this pretended intel- 
ligence, was struggling hard with about 8000 
men in the mountains of Agrapha! 

After the reinforcement mentioned, the 
Pacha of Scutari and the Seraskier crossed the 
mountains into Livadia. Whether the former 
Was in season to join forces with the latter, we 
have not been able to collect with certainty 
from the various accounts from the scene of 
action. Llowever this be, the ‘Turkish army 
advanced as far as the neighbourhood of Cas- 
tri, (the ancient Delphi) waere they received 
a check from some Grecian forces posted in 
the mountains. ‘The road through Delphi 
lies on a steep hill side, and is capable of being 
easily defended. Here the Turkisin comman- 
-|der made a halt, for his reinforcements 
to arrive, supposing him not yet to have been 





joined by the Pacha of Scutari, (which we 


o{| presume) and as we know he was not yet, 


(nor at all) joined by the army in Acarnania, 
under Jussuf. While stationary here, the 
Turkish squadron appeared off ‘the port of 
Delphi. The Grecian generals, who had 
collected all their disposable forces on the fron- 
tiers of Livadia, fearing that the Capudan 

?acha would take the ‘Turkish army on board, 
and thus transport it into the Morea, and 
thinking they could better cope with the Turks 


jin the isthmus, fell back on Thebes, to leave 


the pass into the isthmus open. ‘The ‘Turkish 





Seraskier, however, deserted by the comman- 
| der of Negropont, and not joined by the other 
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auxiliary forces, neither attempted the march 
by laud, nor yet the passage across the gull. 

Not to be whoily inactive, he laid siege to the 
convent of St. Luc, a strong fortified pile oi 
building within a few miles of the high road 
from Delphito Thebes, whither it was report- 
ed that the rich ishelideaen of Livadia had 
conveyed alltheir aoveable property. Scarce- 

ly had the Turkish army invested this con- 
vent, when the Grecian generals hastened to 
its relief. After tive days spent in skirmish- 
ing and observation, a general battle was 
fought on the 20th of June. After a long and 
sanguinary contest, the Albanians, who form 
a great part of the Turkish armies, fled, and 
the Greeks from that moment were masters 
ofthe field. The ‘turkish camp and baggage 
fell into their possession. An interesting let- 
ter from a gentleman in Athens to his triend 
in London, published in the Daily Advertiser 
in the course of last week, mentions that the 
Albanians attached a paper to the gates of 
the monastery, setting forth that as they had 
often found refuge there, they would not per- 
mit it to be destroyed. 

The wrecks of the Turkish army retreated 
to Carpenitza, there to await Jussuf from A- 
carnania and the Pacha of Scutari, supposing 
him not previously to have efiected his junc- 
tion. Meantime, multiplied disasters had be- 
fallen the Turkish cause on the side of Acar- 
nania. The Ottoman force, as we have al- 
ready observed, had been defeated in the as- 
sault on Missolunghi at the commencement of 
the campaign, and repulsed in the attempt to 
cross the Apropotamo. When the news 
reached this force, of the events at St. Luc; 
of the defeat of the Turks and desertion of the 
Albanians there, their brethren in the army 
of Jussuf thought proper to follow the exam- 
ple, and the greater portion of them disband- 
ed themselves and went home. This left th: 
intrepid Suliote, \iarco Bozarris chief master 
of the field ata critical moment. Five thou- 
sand men had just been landed at Condyla by 
the Capudan Pacha, in the design of acting 
in concert with the army of Acarnania. This 
army was, in the manner related, reduced to 
nothing. The force debarked, ‘accordi ngly 
fell into the hands of Bozarris, with avery 
able body of Suliotes. The Turks, consist- 
ing mostly of very unsoldierlike it idividuals 
impressed at C onstantinople, fled in detach- 
ments to the coast, and escaped by water as 
they cculd ; 
to the general rendezvous at Carpenitza. 

The Turkish forces | thus, after a se- 
ries of disasters collected at this place, the 
Grecian leaders also assembled their troops 
from all quarters, and the 19th of August was 
fixed on by them for the attack. The brave 
and patriotic Bozarris resolved to render his 
country a signal service at the risk of his life, 








while a few only made their way | 


just obtained, together with Gen. 








invited a hundred Hellenian volunteers to join 
him with his corps of Suliotes in a forlorn en- 
terprize. While the attack was made on 
three points by as many divisions of the 
Greek army, the intrepid Bozarris penetrated 
to the tentof the Pacha. He failed in his ob- 


ject, but succeeded in throwing the ‘Turkish 


guard into confusion, increased by the prog- 
ress of the assault throughout the line. The 
battle lasted during the night. Bozarris early 
received a wound, bat continued at the head 
of his devoted band, till a second shot in his 
forehead destroyed him. He lived, however, 
to see the enemy fly in all dire .ctions. The 
appearanze of day disclosed the Turks in full 
Hight and great disorder, while the field was 
covered with killed and wounded. 

This is the last action of which we have 
any intelligence, on the continent of Greece. 
The remains of the Turkish armies retreated 
precipitately to their old head quarters in 
Thessaly, and the Capudan Pacha sailed 
about the first of September for the Darda- 
nelles, followed by the Greek squadron ,which 
will doubtle ‘ss attempt some enterprize hike 


those which signalized the naval warfare of 


the Greeks the last year. The Austrian Ob- 
server, a paper that has echoed with great 
fidelity all the unfavourable articles of intelli- 
gence from Greece, admits, in the last extract 
we have seen from it, that the campaign has 
failed in all its objects, and is at an-end. - Such 
is the opinion expressed in the last number 
of the Moniteur, the French government pa+ 
per. Such is the opinion expressed in the 
editorial article in the Daily Advertiser for 
Nov. 28, which suggested this sketch. Such 
unquestionably is the fact. I shall, by your 
permission, Mr. Editor, in one more paper, 
make a few remarks on the subject of tht 


; Revolution of which we have now seen a brief 
I ckote} 
Ssketeh, 


A FRIEND To GREECE. 
Cambridge, Dec. 3, 1823. 





Zea, Sept. 16.—The remnants (debris ) of 
the Turkish army which had penetrated into 
Livadia, pursued by Gen. Odysseus, and taken 
refuge, to the number of about two thousand 
men, in the place of Negropont, in the island 
of Luboea, aid after having rejoined the troops 
that the Capudan Pacha had landed there 
last summer, they undertook an excursion in- 
to the interior of this island ; they had, how- 
ever, made but little progress. when the Greek 
commander, Diamantis, encountered them. 
At the first news of the direction of these for- 
ces towards Eubora, this commander, who had 
Tassos, con- 
advantages at Volos, Thessaly, 
embarked with 1500 men, and sailed for the 
same place; on his arrival he assembled around 
him all the troops of the island, and marched 
against the ‘lurks, whom he defeated and 
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forced once more 
of Negropont. 

Smyrna, Sept. 29.—-The affairs of the 
Greeks go on well; they have had some im- 
portant success in Romelia. 


to take refuge in the place 





THE GREEK CAUSE. 

The students of Yale College have contrib- 
uted FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS in aid of the 
Greek cause, and have forwarded that sum to 
the Greek committee in New-York. 

The committee are receiving donations 
daily, from societies and individuals, for the 
same object. 
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—Poetick Department. 


FOR THE MISCELLANEOUS CABINET. 
THE CHILD OF SORROW. 


I si is wan and hollow face: 
Sorrow had marked his youthful days : 
His quivering lip and furrowed cheek 











Did want and poverty bespeak. 

His drooping eye and tottering gait 

Spoke of thy shafts, relentless Fate ! 

His faltering voice and trembling head 

Told where the pangs of grief were laid. 

His dark and solemn visage too, 

Told that his pleasures were but few. 

His wite, the idol of his heart, 

Was struck by Death’s unsparing dart-- 

And when she died, dieal all his joy, 

His only, lovely, infant boy. 

Once he had wealth; once he was gay ; 

But flattering fortune fled away ; 

fle groaned beneath misfortune’s rod— 

Once, and but once—he curst his God! 

For, ere his early years were past, 

He felt disease’s sickening blast. 

Dire palsey, with its iron band,* 

Seized on the wretched victim’s hand. 

He felt it, and in pain and grief 

Cried “* Haste, O heaven! to my relief!” 

But Death, with his unerring dart 

Had pierced the Child of Sorrow’s heart ; 

And, as he went, he, groaning sigh’d 

“The child of Sorrow’’—sunk and died. 
MENDAX. 


* The iron band of palsey! Vhebus! Quorsum 


spectat [—ED. 
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WAS OWL. 
Mr. Editor.—The following lines appeared some time 


since in the Baltimore Morning Chronicle. 
gratify some of your masonick readers to have them 
preseryed in the Miscellaneous Cabinet. 
A WORKMAN OF THE TEMPLE. 
Schenectady, Dec. 18, 1823. 
MASONICR ODE. 
Arrn—" And lang syne, + 
Empires and kings have passed away 
Into oblivion’s mine ; 
And towering domes have felt decay 
Since auld lang syee. 


But Masonry, the glorious art, 
With level, square aad line, 
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Has lived, it’s mystick light t’impart, 
Since auld lang syne. 


Behold the orient light arise 
With Wisdom’s ray divine ; 
*Twas ever so, the Hebrew cries, 
In auld lang syne. 


Behold, the occidental chair 
Proclaims the day’s decline ; 
Hiram of Tyre was seated there 

In auld lang syne 


The south proclaims refreshments nigh, 
High tweive’s the time to dine ; 
And beauty deckt the southern sky 
In auld laug syne. 


Yes, masonry, whose temple here 
Was built by hands divine, 


Shall ever shine as bright and clear 
As in auld lang syne. 


Then, brethren, for the worthy three 
Let us a wreath entwine, 
The three great heads of masonry 
In auld lang syne, 


Remembring oft that worthy one 
With gratitude divine, 
The Tyrian youth, the widow’s son, 
Of auld lang syne. 





-gPasonich Gaiendar. 


GRAND LODGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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At an election heid onthe Ist. inst. the following Breth- 
ren were duly elected Officers of the Grand Lodge ot 
Pennsylvania, for the‘ensuing year: 


The Hon. John B Gibson, R. W. Grand Master.— 
[Josiah Randall, Esq. having declined a re-elecuon. | 
James Harper, Lsq. kh. bi. ep. Grand Master.— 1 hom- 
as Kittera, sg. R. W. Sen. Grand Warden.—Samue! 
badger, Esq. RK. W. Jun. Grand W arden.— Bernard Daht- 
green, bisq. R.W. Grand Seeretary.—Joseph 5. Lewis, 
sq. RK. W. Grand Treasurer. 


MORTON LODGE, No. 87. 


Nicholas F. Beck, W.M.—Asa B. Meach, S. W.— 
Albert Vedder, J. W.—Heory Miller, Treas. —Thomas 
Willett, Sec’y.—Benjamin Homan, S D.—Isaac 1 Yates, 
J. D.—B. Conant, Charles Mason, Stewards—John 8. 
Ten Eyck, Tyler.—Regular meetings on the first and last 
Friday of the fall and winter months; at Morton Lodge 


Ik wil @ 20" Ferry-St. Schenectady. 
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